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THE ALDINE. 



LITER A TURK. 

When we think of the small amount of really good light verse 
in -English Literature, we are inclined to believe that M. Taine is 
not so far out of the way when he maintains that seriousness is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the English mind. We can recall 
a score or so of English poets who have succeeded in writing 
lightly; but none is of the first order, and all, or nearly all, have 
succeeded better when writing gravely. The exceptions to the rule 
are to be found among the minor poets of the time of Charles I, 
and the more minor poets of the present day. We should include 
Suckling among them, perhaps, though we believe he had a deeper 
vein of poetry than he struck in his " Ballad of a Wedding; " but 
we should not include Herrick, in spite of the hundreds of humor- 
ous verses that he threw off in his careless moments ; nor should 
we include Butler, if his grave saturnine genius could have found 
fair play. Cowley's amorous and anacreontic poems sink into in- 
significance beside his Odes ; Sedley has excelled his trifles, charm- 
ing as they are; even Rochester, gayest of profligates, rises when 
he becomes grave. 

The poets of the Restoration affected a mercurial way of writing, 
as the courtiers of the Restoration affected an effeminacy of man- 
ner, in the belief, apparently, that it was a sign of high breeding 
— the w^y they did the thing at the Court of le grand Monarque 
Prior's levities enjoyed a great reputation in their day; but 
they are dull reading now, almost as dull as his "Alma." Pope is 
anything but dull ; but he is not poetical. He was a wit, not a 
poet. They were as much at sea in the last century, in regard to 
poetry, the poets of Queen Anne's time, as they were in regard to 
humor. Shenstone wrote his " Schoolmistress " as a burlesque, 
and it happens to be about the only poem that he wrote ! The 
student of English Poetry, in its airier aspects, must read the sat- 
ires of Churchill, the " Rolliad," and the "Odes" of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, as the student of nature must read the " Pas- 
torals" of Browne, and Pope, the "Seasons" of Thomson, as well 
as Cowper's " Task," Bloomfield's " Farmer's Boy," and the rural 
verses of Clare. It demands enthusiasm as well as patience ; but 
it can be done, we suppose. The fact is, there is nothing that is 
really enjoyable in English Poetry, in the shape of light and play- 
ful verse, until we come to Byron's " Beppo " and "Don Juan." 

The school of verse to which "Don Juan" belongs, and of 
which it is the first representative in the language, was trans- 
planted by Byron from Italy, as everybody knows. Why it should 
not have been transplanted sooner, considering the fondness of the 
early English poets for Italian- poetry, is a question into which we 
do not care to go now, further than to say that the men of Shak- 
speare's lime were too much in earnest, for good or bad, to care 
for such delicate raillery, outside of the drama, at least, while the 
men of the succeeding century had graver matters on hand. It 
might have come in with the Restoration, if the study of Italian 
literature had not given place to the study of French literature, in 
which its like did not exist. There were, we are told, French poets 
at this period, who brought vers de socUte to a greater perfection 
than it has ever since attained. If so, their English imitators have 
failed to reproduce their spirit. Who can, may find the lightness 
of Voiture in Prior: we should as soon go to Swift for it. 

Wit in verse, in a large sense, dates from the publication of 
"Don Juan." It was not native to the language, as we have 
reminded the reader, and the English mind did not take kindly to 
it, although it persuaded itself that it did, at the time. "Don 
Juan" has had no successors, and the style of wit it introduced is 
extinct. It has produced something better than itself, however; at 
any rate it has produced something which is more English, and 
which promises to last longer. What this is, will recur to the readers 
of Praed, who has hit the taste of his countrymen, in one kind of 
witty verse, as Hood has hit it in another. As Praed conceived it, it 
was always allied with pathos ; as Hood conceived it, it was always 
allied with humor. We laugh with Hood, we smile and sigh with 
Praed. No comparison between the two is possible ; in the higher 
walk of poetry, Hood was so unmeasurably the superior, but in 
the lower walks, we prefer Praed to Hood, and, of course, to all his 
followers in England and America. 

We hardly know how to classify Mr. C. S. Calverley, whose 
"Fly Leaves," have lately been republished by Messrs. Holt & 
Williams, but we should say that he occupied a middle ground 
between Hood and Praed. He has not the pathos of Praed, nor 
the humor of Hood, but a quality of his own, which in some 
respects is suggestive of both, and in other respects of neither, and 
which is unmistakably original. It is a sort of sarcasm or chaff, 
which evades strict definition, and is chiefly exercised upon the 
poets and poetry of the day. Mr. Calverley is a poet, or might be 
if he chose, but he has no respect for his gift, or not respect 
enough to exercise it seriously, so he merely uses it for his and our 
amusement. 

He reflects the disgust which so many feel towards poetical af- 
fectation and pretense and is not afraid of laughing at the highest 
names. In his "Wanderers," for example, he burlesques Ten- 
nyson's " Brook," and in " The Cock and the Bull," Browning's 
" Ring and the Book." Here is the conclusion of the former, the 
singer being a traveling tinker : 

" ' I loiter down by thorp and town ; 

For any job I'm willing; 
Take here and there a dusty brown. 

And here and there a shilling. 

" ' I deal in every ware in turn, 

I've rings for budding Sally, 
That sparkle like those eyes of hur'n ; 

I've liquor for the valet. 

" ' I steal from the parson s strawberry-plots, 

1 hide by th' squire's covers ; 
I teach the sweet young housemaids what's 

The art of trapping lovers. 

" ' The things I've done 'neath moon and stars 

Have got me into messes ; 
1 ve seen the sky through prison bars, 

I've torn up prison dresses : 

" ' I've sat, I've sighed,. I've gloomed, I've glanced 

With envy at the swallows, 
That through the window slid, and danced 

(Quite happy) round the gallows : 



" ' But out again I come, and show 

My face nor care a stiver ; 
For trades are brisk and trades are slow, 

But mine goes on for ever.' 

" Thus on he prattled like a babbling brook. 
Then I, ' The sun has slipped behind the hill, 
And my aunt Vivian dines at half-past six.' 
So in all love we parted ; I to the Hall, 
They to the village. It was noised next noon 
That chickens had been missed at Syllabub Farm." 

A little of the Calverley-Browning will answer as well as pages : 

" You see this pebble-stone ? It's a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i' the mid o' the day — 
I like to dock the smaller parts-o'-speech, 
As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur 
(You catch the paronomasia, play o' words ?) 
Did, rather i' the pre-Landseerian days. 
Well, to my muttons. I purchased the concern. 
And clapt it i' my poke, and gave for same 
By way, to-wit, of barter or exchange — 
' Chop ' was my snickering dandiprat's own term — 
One shilling and fourpence, current coin o'the realm. 
O-n-e one and f-o-u-r four 

Pence, one and fourpence — you are with me, sir ? — 
What, hour it skills not : ten or eleven o'the clock, 
One day (and what a roaring day it was !) 
In February, eighteen sixty T nine, 
Alexandrina Victoria, Fidei 

Hm — hm — how runs the jargon ? being on throne. 
* * * * * 

Excuse me, sir, I think I'm going mad. 

You see the trick on't, though, and can yourself 

Continue the discourse ad libitum. 

It takes up about eighty thousand lines, 

A thinj>; imagination boggles at : 

And might, odds bobs, sir! in judicious hands, 

Extend from here to Mesopotamy." 

The sensuous love poetry of the period is well hit off in " Lovers, 
and a Reflection," which we commend to the attention of the 
younger American poets : 

"in moss-prankt dells which the sunbeams flatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean ; 

Meaning, however, is no great matter) 
Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts atween ; 

' ' Thro' God's own heather we wonned together, 

I and my Willie (O love my love): 
I need hardly'remark it was glorious weather, 

And flitterbats wavered alow, above : 

' ' Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 

(Boats in that climate are so polite) 
And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 

And O the sun-dazzle on bark and bight ! 

" Thro' the rare red heather we danced together 
(O love my Willie !) and smelt for flowers : 

I must mention again it was gorgeous weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of ours : — 

" By rises that flushed with their purple favors, 
Thro' becks that brattled o'er grasses sheen, 

We walked or -waded, we two young shavers, 
Thanking our stars we were both so green. 
****** 

" O if billows and pillows and hours and flowers, 

And all the brave rhymes of an elder day, 
Could be furled together, this genial weather, 

And carted, or carried on wafts away, 
Nor ever again trotted out — ay me! 

How much fewer volumes of verse there'd be." 

The principle of the refrain which figures so largely in old ballad 
poetry, and frequently with such fine effect, is as much out of keep- 
ing in modern poetry as the Fool of the Shakspearean drama would 
be. Many living poets will not understand this, Mr. Rossetti 
among the number. If his " Troy Town " is a poem, Mr. Calver- 
ley's "Ballad" is another. But our readers shall judge of a few 
stanzas : 

' ' The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 

(Butter and eggs and a found of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before ; 

And her spectacles lay on her aproned knees. 

' The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 

(Butter and eggs and abound of cheese) 
Till the cow said ' I die, and the goose asked ' Why ; ' 
And the dog said nothing, but searched for fleas. 

' ' The farmer he strode through the square farmyard ; 

(Butter and eggs and a found of cheese) 
His last brew of ale was a trifle hard — 

The connection of 'which with the plot one sees. 

"The farmer's daughter hath frank blue eyes ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 

As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas. 

' ' The farmer's daughter hath ripe red lips ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
1 f you try to approach her away she skips 

Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 

" The farmer's daughter hath soft brown hair ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
And I met with a ballad, I can't say where, 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these." 

We have given a sample of Mr. Calverley's volume, which we 
ljke for what it is. Whether it can be considered poetry, whether 
there can be such a thing as comic poetry, may be doubted ; but 
not to enter into that question — it is excellent, and will give him 
a good position among living writers of light and graceful verse. 

How far an author's last wishes, if he have any, in regard to his 
works, are to be respected, and how far they are to be disregarded, 
is an open question. Every author has the right to name the 
work by which he would elect to be judged, but the moment his 
works are published, he has no means of enforcing his judgment. 
He may attempt to withdraw from sale the books which he would 
prefer to have forgotten, but such attempts are seldom successful. 
Tennyson has been more fortunate in this particular than any 
writer of the time ; but then the poems which he has suppressed 
were canceled before publication, when print is as good as manu- 
script. He canceled "A Lover's Story " in his poetic nonage, and 
so effectually, we believe, that no copy of it is known to exist. The 
first edition of Shelley's " Revolt of Islam " was so changed before 



publication, and is so little known in its original form, as to rank 
among very rare books Hawthorne's " Fanshawe" is another 
rare book, as Hawthorne wished it to be. " Whatever might do 
me credit,'.' he wrote, " you may be pretty sure I should be ready 
enough to bring forward." We know what he would have done 
with " Septimius Felton " (J. R. Osgood & Co.) ; if he had lived, 
he would have finished it to his satisfaction, or he would have 
thrown it into the fire. We are glad that he did not burn it, and 
yet we are sorry that we have read it. It is disappointing, not 
only in the portions which are confessedly left unfinished — that, of 
course— but in the more finished portions, or those which appear 
to be such Hawthorne had not matured his conception when he 
sat down to write, and was his best self only at intervals. His 
touch was less firm, though still that of the greatest master of 
English Prose Romance. 

' ' Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 

And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin's Tower 

Unfinished must remain ! " 



In " Three Books of Song " (James R. Osgood & Co.), we hav 
Professor Longfellow at his ripest and best. Book First contains 
the second day of his "Tales of a Wayside Inn," of which th.? 
first series was published in 1863 ; Book Second, the sacred drama 
of " Judas Maccabseus ; and Book Third, " A Handful of Trans- 
lations." From theTast we pick two American popular songs : 

THE SIEGE OK KAZAN. 

" Black are the moors before Kazan, 
And their stagnant waters smell of blood : 

I said in my heart, with horse and man, 
I will swim across this shallow flood. 

' ' Under the feet of Argamack, 
Like new moons were the shoes he bare. 

Silken trappings hung on his back, 
1 n a talisman on his neck, a prayer. 

" My warriors, thought I, are following me ; 

But when I looked behind, alas ! 
Not one of all the band could I see, 

All had sunk in the black morass ! 

" Where are our shallow fords ? and where 
The power of Kazan with its fourfold gates ? 

From the prison windows our maidens fair 
Talk of us still through the iron grates. 

' ' We cannot hear them ; for horse and man 

Lie buried deep in the dark abyss ! 
Ah ! the black day hath come down on Kazar 

Ah ! was ever a grief like this ? " 

THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

" Down from yon distant mountain height 
The brooklet flows through the village street ; 

A boy comes forth to wash his hands, 

Washing, yes washing, there he stands, 
In the water cool and sweet. 

" Brook, from what mountain dost thou come? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
I come from yon mountain high and cold, 
Where lieth the new snow on the old, 

And melts in the summer heat. 

' ' Brook, to what river dost thou go ? ' 

O my brooklet cool. and sweet ! 
I go to the river there below, 
Where in bunches the violets grow, 

And sun and shadow meet. 

" Brook, to what garden dost thou go? 

O my brooklet cool and sweet ! , 

1 go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 

Her love-song doth repeat. 

" Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 
O my brooklet cool and sweet ! 
• I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to drink, 
And whenever she looks therein, 
I rise to meet her and kiss her chin, 
And my joy is then complete. " 

A very useful, and therefore allowable addition to the list of 
Homoeopathic manuals is " Humphrey's Homoeopathic Mentor, 
or Family Adviser in the Use of Specific Homoeopathic Medicine." 
By F. Humphreys, M. D. It is an excellent missionary for the new 
and certainly growing school of medicine. Perhaps, next to the 
genuine work of honest success in the bedrooms, it is one of the 
most successful adjuncts the Homoeopathic school enjoys ; for many 
families will " feel " of Homoeopathy through these " specifics," in 
a timid and covert way ; and, finding greater success and a pleas- 
anter mode of medication, they will become emboldened to seek 
assistance openly from the Homoeopathic physician ; and thus glide,, 
by an easy and pleasant experience, to pleasant things in physic. 



The great care necessary, in reproducing by the graver all the 
effects of the pencil, and the continual recurrence of mooted ques- 
tions of liability for defects in the final result, rendering it impos- 
sible to decide positively or fairly, owing to the obliteration of the 
original drawing in the process of engraving, suggested to the 
publishers of The Aldine the advantage of copying the original 
drawings on the block before placing them in the hands of the en- 
graver. To this end, they had recourse to Mr. Rockwood, of 
845 Broadway, who has the reputation of being one of the most 
skillful and artistic photographers in this country. The proofs 
from his negatives have surprised and delighted every artist who 
has examined them — few having the least idea that such work 
could be produced outside of Munich or Berlin. An added ex- 
cellence in the plates of The Aldine may be fairly credited to 
his skillful cooperation ; and as fairly may The Aldine be cred- 
ited for the demonstration of such splendid proficiency of Amer- 
ican Photographic Art. A sincere effort to achieve the highest 
standard of excellence in any one, cannot fail to exert a most 
healthful influence upon the development of all branches of Art, 
and in this fact lies the chief claim of The Aldine upon the 
American public. 
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